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TOMB OF WILLIAM RUFUS, IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Avy person of a reflective turn of mind must, 
on visiting the tomb of a king, have been 
ied to meditate on the vanity of human 
greatness. The “divinity” that “doth hedge 
a king,” hovers round his grave; and though 
death treats alike “the fool and the philo- 
sopher,” we must admit that more than ordi- 
hy, Somme is attached to a regal tomb. 
’ Were we inclined 
to sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings :— 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghost they have deposed ; 
our own history would furnish sad matter of 
relation. We might then be led to remark 
upon the various places at which chance has 
fixed their dormitories. In our previous 
volume we traced the last resting-place of 
William the Conqueror to the abbey of St. 

Von. xxi, R 


Stephen, at Caen; Henry II. and Richard I. 
lie at Fontevraud; Henry I. at Reading ; 
Stephen, at Feversham ; John, at Worcester; 
Edward II., at Gloucester; Henry IV., at 
Canterbury; Richard III., at Leicester; 
James II., at St. Germains; George I., at 
Hanover; sixteen other sovereigns at West- 
minster; five at Windsor; and one, William 
II, at Winchester, as represented in the 
present page. 

The details of the death of William will 
be found in a previous volume of this Mis- 
cellany. The account commonly received by 
historians is that he was shot by Tyrrell, in 
the New Forest; though Dr. Lingard has 
raised considerable doubt upon the subject. 
Continuing the general version, Tyrrell fled, 
and the King’s body being found in the 
Forest, was conveyed in a cart to Winchester, 
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and there buried in the cathedral, in the area 
leading to the high altar; a plain monument, 
about two feet high of grey marble, without 
any inscription, being raised upon the spot. 
The bones of the King have also been re- 
moved, and now repose in one of the mor- 
tuary chests that rest on stone partitions 
which form the side inclosures of the pres- 
bytery, or altat-part of the choir. The tomb 
was again opened by the rebels in the Civil 
Wars, and plundered of. the remains of a 
cloth of gold, a ring set with rubies stated 
to be worth 50U/. and a small silver chalice. 

Sir James Mackintosh reprobates William’s 
government of England as an union of rapa- 
city with prodigality:—* The kingdom was 
plundered to extort the means of ministering 
to his gross pleasures, and of enriching his 
worthless favourites. He waged an in 
tual war against the Welsh, whom, after the 
example of his’ father’s insolence to the inde- 
pendent Saxons, he termed rebels. England, 
by his accession, only exchanged a wily and 
wary tyrant for the unbridled licentiousness 
of an impetuous youth. Even the Saxon 
chronicler, biassed as he must have been by 
the alleviation of the prospects of his coun- 
trymen, declares William to ‘have been 
loathed by nearly all his people, and odious 
to God.’ His death was in some measure 
suitable to his character. Sir Walter Tyrrell 
shot him accidentally with an arrow, in 
August, 1100, in the New Forest, the scene 
of his father’s desolating tyranny, in the 
midst of noise and confusion, probably in- 
creased by intoxication, and while he was 
engaged in those sports to which his family 
sacrificed human Hoag ag 

Yet, it appears by the followin in 
Dr. Southey’s Naval History a Bagiend, 
that Rufus contributed, though indirectly, to 
the early superiority of his country at sea :— 

“The conqueror had felt the want’ of a 
naval force : and knowing that it could only 
be supported by commerce, he invited fo- 
reigners to frequent his ports, and promised 
that they and their property should be per- 
fectly secure. His successor had recourse to 
a readier means for raising ships. When 
his elder brother was preparing an armament 
in Normandy for the purpose of asserting his 
right to the English crown, the Red King 
permitted his subjects to fit out cruisers; and 
these adventurers, who seem to have been 
the first that may be called privateers, ren- 
dered him good service; for the Normans, 
knowing that there was no navy to oppose 
them, and that when they landed. they were 
more likely to be received by their friends 
and conitilasnen than to be attacked before 
they were collected in sufficient numbers for 
defence, began to cross the Channel, each at 
their own convenience, without concert, ot 
any regard to mutual support; and so many 
of them were intercepted and destroyed by 
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these ¢rnisers that the attempt at invasion 
was in consequence abandoned. The re- 
mainder of Rufus’s reign, short as it was, 
sufficed, through his own vigorous policy 
and the carelessness of his antagonist, for 
him to acquire a superiority at. sea, which 
enabled him, at any time, to invade Nor- 
mandy.” 
Of the Red King, some relics have been 
preserved, and, we believe, without dispute 
as to their identity. Our friend, Sir Richard 
Phillips has in his possession the bridle worn 
by the horse of the King, when he was shot 
-. the New Forest. It is of Norman manu- 
acture, curiously wrought, and very heavy. 
Sir Richard parr. Rote it some wena sises of 
Purkis, the owner of the charcoal-maker’s 
cottage, which still stands near the spot, and 
is occupied by lineal descendants of the same 
family, who have lived there and followed 
the same employment. since the year 1100. 
Till lately the same: aman was in possession 
of a wheel of the cart which conveyed the 
King’s body to Winchester. One of Rufus’s 
spurs is preserved at the King’s house at 
Lyndhurst, and is described at page 291, 
vol. viii. of the Mirror.* 
® See Mirror, vol. viii. for an engraving of the stone 
on the spot where Rufus is believed to have 
; and interesting particulars of the 
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King’s Neath at pp. 290 and 370. 


RECENT EARTHQUAKE IN PERU. 
(To the Editor.) 

Havine seen an account in the public jour- 
nals of an awful earthquake, which happened 
a few months since, in Peru; and which is 
stated to have destroyed the city of Arica 
and the town of Tacua, both situated in that 
convulsed republic, with great loss of property 
and probably also of human life; I am in- 
duced to offer you a short description of those 
places, derived from personal observation. 

I attempt no geographical description of 
Peru; its situation is well known,—or may 
be very easily learned by reference to the 
map. I only remark that it is a barren, 
unproductive country ; with the exception of 
some fine valleys situated in huge ravines, 
called Quebradus, running from the Andes 
in directions nearly parallel to each other, 
and increasing in width until they occa- 
sionally swell into openings of some miles 
or even leagues in extent at the sea-shore. 
A stream of water, having its rise in the 
Andes, usually rolls through these valleys, 
which with due care and management renders 
the-soil very fertile. At some seasons, when 
the snow melts in the Cordillera, these streams 
are rendered impassable by the mass of de- 
scending water, and the rapidity and power 
with which they dash along: at others, they 
are completely dried up, and leave the bed of 
their course cracked into gaping chasms with 
the violent heat of the sun. A tree thrown 
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from one side to the other, frequently affords 
the ohly means of transit,—at once terrific 
and precarious. The valleys are laid out 
into small farms, or chacras, which produce 
Indian corn or maize, alfalfar, potatoes, apples, 
pears, figs, olives, grapes, (which are now 
beginning to be cultivated, but from motives 
of policy were long interdicted by the Span- 
iards,) atid vatious and curious indigenous 
fruits and vegetables, delightful both to the 
eye and palate. No wheat is grown; the 
wecéssary supply, forming an important 
atticle of commerce, is imported from Chili, 
but more extensively from the United States. 
: On the shores of the Pacific, in southern 
latitude about 18°, at the mouth of a valley 
similar to those I have attempted to describe, 
dad remarkable for its fertility, stood the 
city of Arica. It reposed nearly in the centre 
of a magnificent bay, one extremity of which 
was formed by an enormous rock about 800 
feet high, called the “ Morro of Arica.” This 
headland, seen from sea at many leagues 
distant, formed a very important mark for 
navigators, presenting a face of very consi- 
derable extent in front—of 3,000 feet, or per- 
haps even more. It is supposed to have 
been one immense mountain of quartz, and 
contained within its bowels enormous caverns, 
fall of specimens interesting both to the 
geologist and ornithologist; millions of birds, 
ascending in size from the diver to the impe- 
rial condot, making it their habitual or tem- 
porary resort. At the foot of this enormous 
mass, and at the distance of about a mile, 
lay a small island of the diameter of one- 
third of a mile, abounding in birds of all 
kinds, atid in seals ; indeed? with the latter, 
as well as whales, the bay of Arica swarms. 
At low water, were it not for the weeds thrown 
up by the surf, we might probably have reached 
this island on foot by the rocks which shelve 
down from the Morro. This tock and the 
island were, evidently, at some distant period 
united, and disjoined by a convulsion of 
watute, similar to that which has just de- 
stroyed'therti: for the island has been swal- 
lowed up, and the gigantic rock laid level or 
buried in the ocean deep. 

The city itself, which was protected from 
the south-east winds by the Morro, and built 
on the very sands of the Pacific, not twenty 
feet distant from high water mark, presented 
a straggling front of more than half a mile in 
leigth. A mole built upon piles facilitated 
the landing of goods; the sutf, rm aero | 
at the change of the moon, running wit! 
extéeditig violence on shore, and rendering 
it impossible to land anything without either 
the assistarice of the mole or the dalzas of 
the natives. These useful but precarious 
conveyances, each capable of carrying five 
men or an equivalent weight, ate cast by the 
stirf high upon the sands without being upset; 
and-such is the skill of the 4a/zero, that the 
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barks are dtawn by men stationed upon the 
shore out of the reach of the sea, before the 
approach of the succeeding wave. The 
balza is formed of the skins of the seal, sewed 
together so as to be air-tight: four seals 
usually supplying one balza. It is about six 
feet long, and being inflated by the breath 
introduced through a sheep’s gut, is so light, 
that it is a vety common thing to- see the 
owners éartying their balzas home on their 
shoulders. When: not required for use, the 
air is drawn out, and the skins greased and 
laid by.. A small stage of timber to support 
what may be required, is placed upon them 
when in use, and the balzero sits in the front 
of the little bladders, (if I may so call: the 
balza,) which, that they may make way, are 
drawn in front to as near a point as may be. 
A paddle, which he grasps in the centre with 
both hands, enables him to manage with 
great dexterity this very precarious little 
vessel; which would inevitably go to the 
bottom were the air to escape, either at the 
vent or at any hole made elsewhere. The 
balzero sits ecross-legged like a tailor, and 
employs himself either in fishing or unload- 
ing the vessels in the bay. I have been thus 
minute in describing the balza, because the 
description of this conveyance in p. 175, No. 
652 of the Mirror, is incorrect.* 
The Custom-House, a convenient building 
in the European style, raised: about six years 
and at considerable expense under the 
direction of Europeatis brought out by the 
Potosi Mining Company, stood in the front 
of the city on the very ocean sands, and 
formed a prominent object; its height and 
tolerable proportions beng a contrast with 
the low, ill-constructed, and:worse planned 
buildings of the city. The trade of Arica was 
very extensive, and perhaps more important 
than that of Lima.itself. It was the mouth 
of Upper or Alto Peru; the number of Euro- 
peans who resided there was considerable ; 
and the property belonging or consigned to 
them of great value. The city contained two- 
thousand souls; its streets, built at right 
angles, were narrow and filthy: the inha- 
bitatts mg, ye offal of all kinds 
into them. is was unwholesome, and 
would have been pestilential, had not the 
filth been devoured by a species of vulture, 
called gallinasos : its services were properly 
valued by the Spaniards,—to kill one being, 
in their time, fineable. In the city were three 
convents, with churches attached, and a 
cathedral standing on one side of the great 
square, the detorations of which were by no 
means rich or imposing. The religion I 
® On referring to Stevenson's ing Years’ Resi- 
dence in South America, (vol. ii. p. 223,) we find the 
balza described similarly to that referred to by our 
Correspondent as incorrect. 
We thank our Correspondent for this paper; and 


his further communications shall meet with early 
attention. 
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need scarcely add was Catholic; and the 
people were idle, ignorant, and superstitious. 
‘* Twelve houses only remain standing,” says 
the account: how many souls have perished, 
was probably unknown when the intelligence 
was forwarded; at least, the number is not 
mentioned. 

. Arica was unhealthy, and much subject to 
the ague. Behind it lay the valley of Azapa, 
justly praised by Captain Basil ll: it pro- 
duces the finest olives in the world; they 
were usually forwarded to Spain by the vice- 
roy as a present to the King of Spain. 

The Ariquenos were poor, but hospitable 
and courteous, and very partial to the English. 
This probably arose from the number of 
officers in their service who were natives of 
Great Britain, whose good qualities they had 
been made acquainted with and could but 
appreciate. Lord Cochrane took this place, 
as well as many others, from the Spaniards. 

The town of Tacua, forty-five miles distant 
from Arica, stood in a similar valley, but 
at least nine leagues farther from the sea. 
It bore a general resemblance to Arica, 
being built in the same style; the houses in 
both being whitewashed, and the better ones 
having courtyards in front. It was, however, 
considerably larger; and the inhabitants, 
strange to say, appeared richer; it was also 
more healthy, and the immediate vicinity 
more cultivated. The foreign merchants 
usually resided here, and most of them had 
also establishments at the port. The business 
done here was important, it being the ren- 
dezvous for the native traders, who had an 

instinctive horror of Arica. The goods are 
transmitted to the mountains on the backs of 
mules; and tin from the mines of Oruro is 
frequently brought into Tacua on the backs 
of the patient llamas, though each can carry 
but from J00lbs. to 150lbs. Tacua contained 
5,000 inhabitants, and possessed one large 
church: it had no convents. It was entirely 
destroyed as well as Arica: the loss of human 
life is not mentioned. 

I resided in these towns upwards of two 
years, and experienced at least 100 shocks of 
earthquakes, which are very common through- 
out Peru. In this country such convulsions 
are nearly unknown: let every Englishman 
therefore raise his heart in gratitude to that 
great and good Being who has cast his lot 
in a country so highly favoured as ours ; and 
so free from these awful and destructive phe- 
nomena. B. 





PMawners and Customs. 


NOTES FROM “OUR OWN NOTE BOOK.” 
Africa. 
Ir is generally believed that when men con- 
gregate, civilization commences in a rapid 
degree and science ultimately peeps forth. 
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True as this position may be: in ‘many dis-: 
tricts of the earth, it does not appear to hold 
in Africa, where, although mankind herd in 
masses, they have no social comforts, and 
are scarcely elevated above the savage state. 
The immense surface of land which forms 
this quarter of the globe, contains vast regions 
of deserts incapable of supporting animal 
life in any form. Not a reptile, not a bird, 
is beneath the feet or over the head of the 
adventurer who traverses these silent plains 
of burning sands; and it is only far and 
wide apart that the bubbling springs can be 
found to slake his feverish thirst. These 
sands undulate to the caprice of the wind, 
like waves of the ocean, and frequently over- 
whelm passing caravans, burying alive the 
merchant and his slave, the Pagan and 
Mahommedan. 

In the districts bordering upon these in- 
hospitable regions, tribes are congregated 
who dwell in towns inclosed within mud 
walls, and the tenements of which are rude 
clay huts of a conical shape, destitute of 
ornament or comfort. The ruler is generally 
a bold and daring marauder, who considers 
| xeon legitimate, and to whom murder is 
requently a pastime. Fierce in their habits, 
these tribes wage sanguinary wars against 
their neighbours for the purpose of supplying 
the caravans with slaves; and commerce, 
whetting the thirst for gain, rather tends to 
demoralize these people than to benefit them, 
as it is directed to bad and inhuman purposes. 
In a state of society where the possession of 
property is precarious, it is natural that agri- 
culture should be neglected, and that the land 
adjoining the towns should remain unowned 
and uncultivated, as no tenure could insure 
the possession against the caprice or avarice 
of the chieftain ; and as hostile tribes fre- 
quently surround the towns by night and 
commence an exterminating massacre at the 
dawn of day. The land within the walls of 
the towns is under cultivation, aud in the 
surrounding neighbourhood numerous herds 
are fed and watched by day and night. Such 
is the general outline of the social condition 
of Africa; and we will now continue ,our 
notes and memoranda as they occur during 
our readings, 

Salt forms the largest branch of African 
commerce, and a longing desire is felt for it 
in all the provinces south of the Great Desert. 
This commodity is chiefly brought from the 
sea-coast, from large pits in the Western 
Desert, and also from the lakes, or ponds, of 
Domboo, in the country of Tibboo. The 
children relish it like sugar, and, in some 
districts, where it is extremely scarce, the 
term “ he eats salt ’”’ implies a man of wealth. 
The Portuguese missiunaries, in 1490, bap- 
tized immense numbers of Congo Africans. 
The sacrament of baptism was recommended 
by that part of the ritual which consisted in 
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putting into the mouth a quantity of salt, 
and the priests were not a little disconcerted 
to find that eating salt was the charm which 
wrought so many proselytes. 

Conversion was sometimes effected by 
force ; and when the missionaries could not 
persuade the people to renounce their idols, 
they used a large staff with which they threw 
them down and beat them in pieces; and 
they even sometimes stole secretly into the 
temples and set them on fire. A Christian 
fanatic finding one of the queens inexorable 
and unwilling to be illuminated, determined 
to use sharper remedies than words, and 
seizing a whip, began to apply it to her 
Mmajesty’s person. Every blow opened her 
royal eyes wider and wider to the light of 
the truth, and at last she embraced the faith, 
though not her convertor, for hastening to 
the Congo king, she made loud complaints 
against this spiritual illumination, and the 
missionaries got into temporary disgrace. 

It is a prevailing custom before marriage 
for the two parties to dwell together for some 
time to make trial of each other’s tempers 
before they form the final engagements. 
(This system of probation partly obtains in 
our Isle of Portland, and the practice of 
bundling is still followed in Wales.) 

Amulets, enchanted beads, rings, &c. are 
worn to secure the wearer from evil. Slips 
of the Koran, written by a magician, and 
inclosed in green leather, silver, or even gold 
cases, are hung about the person, and fre- 
quently in such profusion as to disable the 
owner from mounting his war steed without 
assistance ; in one instance a dress was seen 
by Denham so overcharged with these valuable 
spells, that two men could scarcely lift it. 
One very certain and approved method of 
counterbalancing the evil destiny is to pro- 
cure a conjuror, or magician, to write some 
holy text with white chalk upon a black 
board, and having washed it off, to drink the 
water ;—a sort of P Communion cere- 
mony—rough and rude in its execution, but 
analogous in principle. 

Ordeal of fire is used, aud is identically 
the same as practised by our ancestors in the 
middle ages. 

In the Congo nation, some women of rank 
& about beating a drum before them, with 
ishevelled hair, pretending to work magical 
cures (evidently a species of Druidesses). 

ere is also a race of mighty conjurers 
who have the power of giving or withdrawing 
rain at pleasure. (Some persons are sup- 
posed to possess the same powers in Scotland ; 
and Norna of the Fitful Head is a prominent 
character of that description, drawn by the 
magic wand of Scott, in the Pirate.) This 
person never dies, but when tired of his sway 
on earth, he nominates a successor and kills 
himself. James SILvEesTER. 
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WELSH FUNERALS. 

Tue Welsh are remarkable for their tender 
and affectionate solicitude, shown in the 
decent and respectable performance of the 
last sad duties to relations, friends, and 
neighbours. This must be evident to all 
who have witnessed what is denominated a 
“ public funeral ” in any part of Wales: the 
large attendance, gravity of demeanour, and 
the strict order preserved during the sad pro- 
cession from “ the house of mourning to the 
house appointed for all living,” show that 
there, even the humblest is never deprived of 
the last tender mark of sympathy and respect 
by his friends. : 

It is somewhat astonishing that a common 
one-horse hearse has never been brought into 
use in the principality, since the fatigue occa- 
sioned by carrying the body would thus be 
dispensed with: A hearse might cheaply be 
purchased by subscription among the inha- 
bitants of the place, and lodged in the cus- 
tody of any respectable post-master, who 
would undertake, when required, to send it 
with a horse and driver to the funeral of any 
person within the parish, on receiving a 
small remuneration. The property of the 
hearse might be vested in a committee of 
inhabitants. 

Upon entering the churchyards of Wales, 
your senses are suddenly surprised with the 
scent of the most delicious new-blown flowers 
and aromatic herbs; in North Wales it is 
the custom, (particularly in Caernarvonshire,) 
for the nearest female relative to pay a per- 
son, of the same sex as the deceased, for 
procuring slips of yew, box, and other ever- 
green, to ornament the grave, for some weeks 
after the interment; as well as, in some 
instances, for weeding it on the eves of 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

At funerals, money is given on a plate at 
the house-door where the body is standing on 
a bier, which gift is called diodlys ; formerly, 
the nearest female relation gave a cheese, 
with a piece of money stuck in it, some 
white bread, and, afterwards, a cup of drink. 
The latter practice is discontinued, but the 
gift retains its old name. This ceremon 
being concluded, the clergyman, or paris 
clerk, repeats the Lord’s prayer; the party 
then proceed with the corpse, four of the 
nearest relations taking the bier on their shoul- 
ders. If the distance to the church be con- 
siderable, they are relieved by their friends ; 
however, they again take the body, in order 
to carry it in or out of church. It is usuab 
to sing psalms on the way, by which means 
the stillness of rural life is often broken in a 
manner finely productive of religious reflec- 
tions. The custom of the congregation 
(which often amounts to fifty or sixty people) 
making offerings of money is, I believe, taken 
from the Roman Catholic service, in which 
money was given for singing mass for the 


















soul of the deceased; it is now only consi- 
dered as a mark of respect to the minister, 
for if he is not popular the offerings are made 
on the coffin at the. door of the house, and 
distributed amongst the poor relations. 
Weddings are attended with noise and 
riot, drinking and singing. A collection is 
made among the guests to defray the expenses 
of the occasion, and sometimes to assist in 
establishing the new couple in the world, 
At such times the donors are often so generous, 
as to be obliged to debar themselves from 
many necessaries for a length of time after, 
S. BritTLEpANkK. 


The Naturalist. 


ON TRICHIOSOMA LUCORUM,* 
By James Fennell, 


Tricuiosoma Lucoru™ is an interesting in- 
sect, belonging to the division Mandibulata, 
order Hymenoptera, and family Tenthredine. 
The Tenthredine, commonly called saw- 
flies, in their history are very entertaining to 
the entomologist ; while, in their natural pro- 
pensities, they are regarded as destructive by 
dener, whose trees and plants are 
frequently much defoliated by the larve, as 
also by the parent-fly, who cuts deep fissures 
in the branches hae of its beautifully 
constructed saw, (hence the common name,) 
fur the purpose of depositing its eggs therein. 
The mother saw-fly having selected a branch 
adapted to her object, alights upon it, and 
commeaces to ‘cut a groove in it with her 
saw, which is situated near the anal extre- 
mity of her body, and is well fitted for its 
office, being furnished with two rows of teeth 
capable of separate and continned action, so 
that when one row of teeth is protruded for- 
wards, the other is drawn backwards, thus 
giving the insect all the advantage of two 
saws. This instrument is not only a saw, 
but is also a rasp; for each of its teeth, upon 
examination, is found to be furnished with 
several sharp and parallel ridges; in which 
respect it possesses a superiority over the 
saw used by our mechanics. Many inven- 
tions in daily use among us, we know, were 
originally suggested by the structure of ani- 
mais ; but it strikes me as somewhat strange, 
that no one has hitherto made a saw upon 
this principle. We further find that this 
instrument is not merely a saw and a rasp, 
but is likewise an ovipositor, having a hollow 
channel passing through it from the base to 
the apex. When the groove in the branch 
is ready for the reception of the egg, the saw 
ceases its operation, and next performs its 
extra duty of ovipositor, by depositing in 
proper order the eggs as they issue from the 





* Read hefore the London Natural History Soci-. 
ety, Maych 20, 1834, 
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oviduct. So soon as an egg is laid, the ovi- 
positor is retracted a little, but speedily again 
protruded ; and a small quantity of liquid 
matter of a frothy appearance is then observed 
to fall upon the egg, and is probably intended 
to gum it to its bed. After the eggs are de, 
posited in the groove, the cut in the branch 
is not conspicuous at first, but at length 
assumes a blackish colour and becomes raised, 
“This increased elevation,” is said by the 
author of Insect Architecture, (who appears 
formerly to have devoted considerable time 
and attention to the study of insects,) “ not to 
be owing to the growth of the bark, the 
fibres of which, indeed, have been destroyed 
by the ovipositor saw, but to the actual 


, growth of the egg, for when a new-laid egg 


of the saw-fly is compared with one which 
has been several days inclosed in the groove, 
the latter will be found to be very consider- 
ably the larger.’ He also states that “as 
the egg continues to increase, it raises the. 
bark more and more, and consequently widens 
at the same time, the slit at the entrance, so 
that when the grub is hatched, it finds a 
passage ready for its exit. The mother-fly 
seems to be aware of this growth of her eggs, 
for she takes care to deposit them at such 
distances as may prevent their disturbing, 
one another by their developement.” The 
circumstance of the eggs growing as here 
stated, is singular, yet not peculiar to this 
family, for the eggs of some other insects 
increase in size after being laid ; but it affords, 
I may remark, a slight connexion between, 
insects and plants, as of some of the latter 
the seeds, which are equivalent to the eggs of 
oviparous animals, visibly expand previous to 
germination. Such is a sketch of the gene- 
ral habits, &c. of the Zenthredine ; but it 
must not be accepted as applicable in all its 
particulars to the species under notice, whose 
history I am sorry I cannot minutely detail, 
thongh I do not suspect that if it were 
fully described it would present us with 
aught remarkably different from this. I 
have, however, some few observations to make, 
respecting it. 

Should the egys of the Trichiosoma Luco-. 
rum be discovered to increase in size, as do. 
those of the majority of Tenthredina, (and 
which I have no reason to doubt they do,) 
then the insect becomes doubly interesting 
by its furnishing us with a similar fact to that 
observed in the seeds of plants, and conse- 
quently forming a minor point of union be- 
tween the animal and vegetable creation; 
while in the circumstance of its antenne 
resembling those of the Papilonida, or but- 
terflies, a connexion is formed: between the 
orders Hymenoptera and Lepidoptera. 

The flight of Trichtosoma Lucorun pro- 
bably resembles that of most of its congeneric 
species, in being low and short, a circum-, 
stance that invalidates the opinion of those 
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who assert, merely because they see saw-flies 
suddenily in gréat. abundance, that 
they come from over sea. I have but once 
seen this insect alive in its perfect state, and 
then it seemed to be of a very sluggish nature. 
I have seen the larve three or four times. I 
and my worthy friend, Mr. Ogilvie, when in 
company on a natural history ramble, had once 
the pleasure of witnessing a very remarkable 
circumstance in the larva of this insect, which, 
upon being touched, spirted out of the pores of 
its body a thin, watery fluid, in fountain-like 
jets, of some height, comparing them to the 
size of the animal. This fact I have recorded 
in the Magazine of Natural History, vol. vi. 
page 157 ; but in consequence of having been 
misled by a figure in Shaw’s Zootgy,t have 
attributed the fact unintentionally -to the 
larva of Tenthredo Amerine, a much rarer 
species. In the above journal I have ex- 
pressed my opinion that the object of its 
ejecting a liquid upon being disturbed, might 
have been intended to repel our liberties, or 
to induce us to abandon our capture, as the 
ejection of fluids is a natural plan of defence, 
resorted to by several animals of different 
classes ; as for example, by the llama, skunk, 
&c. among the Mammalia ; the petrel among 
birds; the sepia among fishes; the catch- 
weed beetle (T'imarcha tenebricosa), the oil- 
beetle (Proscarabeus vulgaris), the larve of 
Cerura vinula, &c. among insects. 

Of. the hard cocoons of Trichiosoma Luco- 
rum, I have seen several specimens; and 
they are, as Mr. Curtis observes, pretty 
common round London on the branches of 
hedges. In what manner these are formed 
does not appear to have been discovered ; but 
from examination I am led to conceive that 
the ligneous materials, (for of such they seem 
to be constituted,) are first masticated into a 
paste, which is then spread into the required 
shape, its tenacity and durability being per- 
haps obtained by the aid of a glutinous secre- 
tion. When the insect has escaped from its 
cocoon, this exhibits the appearance of a deep 
cup furnished with a 

round lid, the hin 
of which is so elastic 
that the two parts are 
pressed so closely to- 
gether, as to render 
the line of their divi- 
sion not at first very 
observable. The ap- 
pearance of the cocoon, 
without the lid, is 
shown in the annexed 
cut. 
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CLEANLINESS OF THE CAT. 

One of the illustrations of Professor Rennie’s 
clever paper on the Cleanliness of Animals, 
(to which we -have frequently teferred,) is ay 
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(Magnified view of a portion of the upper part of the 
Cat’s Tongue.) 
follows. Every one of our readers must have 
observed the care with which the cat seeks 
to clean herself, and that the chief instrument 
employed is her tongue; but, says Professor 
Rennie, “ when she wishes to trim the parts 
of her fur which she cannot reach with this, 
she moistens with saliva the soft, spongy 
cushions of her feet, and therewith brushes 
her head, ears, and face, occasionally extend- 
ing one or more of her claws to comb straight 
any matted hair that the foot cushion cannot 
bring smooth, in the same way as she uses 
her long tusks in the parts within their reach. 
The chief and most efficient cleaning in- 
strument of the cat, however, is her tongue, 
which is constructed somewhat after the. 
manner of a curry-comb, or rather of a wool- 
card, being beset with numerous horny points, 
bent downwards and backwards, and which 
serve several important purposes, such as lap- 
ping milk, and filing minute portions of 
meat from bones. But what falls chiefly to 
be noticed here, is its important use in keep- 
ing the fur smooth and clean; and cats are. 
by no means sparing in their labour to effect 
this. The female cat is still more particular 
with her kittens than herself, and alwa 
employs a considerable portion of her time in. 
licking their fur smooth. The little things 
themselves also begin, when only a few days 
old to perform the office for themselves. , 





Antiquariana. 
DUNNOTTAR CASTLE. 

Tuis “ magnificent curiosity” stands about 
a mile and a half to the south of Stonehaven, 
in Kincardineshire, upon the eastern coast of 
Scotland; not far south of the descent of 
the “ Grampian hills ” into the above county, 
and about midway between Aberdeen and 
Montrose. Chambers describes it thus: 

“Upon the top of a stupendous, insulated, 
plumb-pudding rock, in shape like an invert- 
ed tub, and standing half in and half out of 
the sea, imagine a vast congregation of stately 
towers, rather resembling a deserted city than 
a dismantled fortress. The superficies of 
the castle measures three acres, half the 
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(Dunnottar Castle.) ° 


space of Edinburgh Castle, the rock of which 
otherwise strongly resembles this. It is 
approached by a steep path winding round 
the body of the rock, not by any connexion 
with the land, which is in fact divided from 
it by a wide chasm. The shore is very bold, 
rising to an equal height with the castle, and 
bending round it like a horse-shoe.” 
Dunnottar was originally the seat of the 
ancient family of the Keiths, Earls Maris- 
chal, and was built by their ancestor, about 
the time of the contest betwixt Bruce and 
Baliol for the Scottish crown. It was nearly 
destroyed in that memorable war; for, in 
1298, being taken from the English by Sir 
William Wallace, the castle was consigned 
to the flames, with 4,000 persons, constituting 
its garrison. Such is related by Blind Harry, 
the historian of the champion Wallace; but, 
for the honour of humanity, we hope the 
horrible triumph has been exaggerated. The 
castle was again fortified by Edward IIT. in 
1336. when that monarch endeavoured to set 


up Edward Baliol on the Scottish throne ;*: 


but Sir Andrew Murray, regent of Scotland 
for David I1., soon after captured it. 


* Sir Walter Scott does not fail to visit the con- 
duct of Edward with aunecdotic illustration; and 
finds room for the following in a history of two 
volumes extent. “The English continued their 
er and with such success, that men were re- 
da 


to use that sort of lip-humage which the heart 


refuses. ‘ If you asked a grown-up person,’ says an 
old historian, ‘ who was his king, he dared make no 
other answer save by naming Edward Baliol; while 
the undissembling frankness of childhood answered 
the same question with the name of David Bruce. ” 
— History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 186. 


For many succeeding centuries Dunnottar 
was merely known as the chief residence of 
the Marischal family ; till the great civil war 
once more brought the castle into note. 
Chambers tells its fortunes as follow : 

“The Earl Marischal of that dreadful 
period was a hearty covenanter. In March, 
1645, having immured himself in his fortress, 
along with a “great number of gentlemen 
belonging to the same party, and, in parti- 
cular, no fewer than sixteen clergymen, all 
of whom had fled thither for refuge from the 
Marquis of Montrose, he was regularly sum- 
moned by that celebrated hero to surrender, 
under pain of being proceeded against as a 
traitor to his king. Marischal, it is said, was 
a good deal inclined to come to terms with 
Montrose ; but ke was over-persuaded by his 
garrison of ministers: and accordingly the 
royalist general lost no time in subjecting his 
property to military execution. e whole 
of the neighbouring lands were ravaged ; the 
woods of Fitteresso were burnt; the villages 
of Stonehaven and Cowie, belonging to the 
Earl Marischal’s vassals, met the same fate ; 
as also the fishing-boats which lay in the 

harbour of the former port. It is told, that, 
when Marischal saw the smoke ascendin 
on all hands from his property, he betray 
symptoms of strong regret for having rejected 
Montrose’s proposals. But the famous An- 
drew Cant, who was among the number of 
his ghostly company, edified his resolution 
at once to its original pitch of firmness, by 
assuring him that that reek would be a 
sweet-smelling incense in the nostrils of the 
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Lord, rising as it did from property which 
had been sacrificed to the holy cause of the 
covenant.” ws ‘ ame 

“ Five years after, upon the approach of the 
English army under. Cromwe! if when the 
Scottish covenanters had become modified: 
royalists, Dunnottar was selected as a strong- 
hold for the safe keeping of the regalia. It 
was subsequently besieged, and: taken by 
Cromwell; but Oliver missed the baubles, as 
in his disappointment he might have termed 
them; the regalia having previously been 
smuggled away, and buried under the pulpit 
of the neighbouring church of Kinneff, where 
they remained till the Restoration. Charles IT. 
used the castle as a state-prison, and shut up 
here many refractory covenanters. At length, 
soon after the civil war of 1715, its proprietor 
James, Karl of Marischal was  attainted for 
high treason, and Dunnottar was dismantled. 
“ Since that period,” says Chambers, “ the 
direct line of the family have become extinct, 
the castle has become, by purchase, the 
property of the nearest heir male, Sir Alex- 
ander Keith, of Dunnottar and Ravelstone, 
Knight Marischal of Scotland.” 

“Though dismantled, the buildings of the 
castle are yet pretty entire, there being in 
general nothing wanting except the roofs and 
the floors. ‘The battlements, with their 
narrow embrasures,’ says a contemporary, 
‘the strong towers and airy turrets full of 
loopholes for the archer and musketeer, the 
hall for the banquet, and the cell for the 
captive, are all alike entire and distinct. 
Even the iron rings and bolts that held the 
culprits for security or for torture, still remain, 
to attest the different state of things which 
once prevailed in this country. Many a sigh 
has been sent from the profound bosom of 
this vast rock; many a despairing glance 
has wandered thence over the boundless wave; 
and many a weary heart has there sunk re- 
joicing into eternal sleep.’ 

“ There is not, perhaps, in all Scotland a 
tract more sterile, and, at the same time, so 
thickly inhabited, as that over which the 
road passes between Stonehaven and Aber- 
deen. This bleak region, celebrated by the 
author of Waverley under the name of Drum- 
thwacket, presents only barren eminences, 
destitute even of heath, and cold, swampy 
moorlands, which nature seems to have 
specially set aside for the snipe and lapwing. 
Cottages, however, and small farm-steadings, 
substantially built, are thickly scattered over 
this melancholy waste; and such as are 
situated near the road, have all showy sign- 
boards, inviting the weary traveller to rest 
and refresh.* It is evidently the proprietor’s 


® There is one comfortable exception to this fright- 
ful picture of sterility,—the fishing village of Finuan, 
remarkable for its dried fish called Finnan haddocks. 
These are prepared by smoking, and the process is so 
expeditious,. that the fish is sometimes presented at 


object to get tenants located here on any 
terms; and no doubt he does much, and 
ptomises more, in order to inspirit them ; 
but nature has evidently cursed the soil with 
irremediable barrenness. These moorlands 
lie on the summit of certain black hills, 
which form the termination in this quarter 
of the great chain of the Grampians,—the 
iron girdle of the north. On one of the 
seaward peaks: there is a lonely cairn, well 
known to the home-bound mariner.’’$ 
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MODE OF ILLUMINATING LIGHTHOUSES. 
Ir is known that Ptolemy, 285 years before 
the Christian era, constructed the first light- 
house on the island of Pharos; but our 
readers may not be aware, till within these 
few years, how much this subject has been 
neglected, nor how rude were the means 
resorted to for the purpose of illuminating 
our coasts. As late as 1811, the Eddystone, 
near Plymouth, was . oy with twenty-four 
wax candles; and in 1812, the Lizard light- 
house, certainly one of the most important in 
the kingdom, was maintained with coal fires. 
The Bidstone, a leading light to the port of 
Liverpool, was furnished with an enormous 
spout-lamp, having a wick twelve inches in 
width ; the smoke from which was so great 
as to completely darken the upper surface of 
its reflector. But the increase of trade and 
the advance of science have, more’ recently, 
promoted inquiry and improvement; and we 
find able men in all commercial countries 
who have devoted their attention to this 
subject. Fresnel, De Zach, Aldini, Smeaton, 
and Brewster, have written upon it; and the 
tesult has been, the rejection generally of the 
barbarous methods referred to, and the sub- 
stitution of others which we shall proceed to 
enumerate. ' 

There are at present two principal modes 
of lighting: the French, the chief charac- 
teristic of which is the lens; and the English, 
which is fitted with parabolic reflectors, here- 
after described. Both these systems are by 
lamps; but we have now Drummond’s “ new 
method of illumination,” and the gas light. 

The French lens, proposed by Messrs. 
Arago and Fresnel, in 1818, is one of the 
many great improvements which have been 
introduced by the “ commission des Phares,” 
according to the yey: of “Admiral 
Rossel, the hydographer of the navy. In 


table in Aberdeen only twelve hours after it has been 
taken out of the water. As it soon after loses its 
flavour, there is no ibility of exporting, or even of 
transporting, this delicious species of which 
every stranger who visits Aberdeen should therefore 
endeavour to enjoy as he er he the spot where it 
is to be had in perfection.— Chambers. f 

+ From a pleasantly written and intelligent little 
work, entitled “ ASummer Ramble in the North 
Highlands.” |. . ( 
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this method, the lantem is constructed with. 
eight sides, which form an octagonal prism 
around the lamp, . The centre of each side is 
occupied by a plano-convex lens, something 
similar to a burning-glass, having a diameter 
of about fifteen inches. From there being 
a limit to the size of the material, this, of 
itself, is uot sufficient to cover the entire 
side. Toremedy this defect, it is surrounded 
by a series of glass rings, whose external 
surface is so formed as to have precisely the 
same optical effect as the great central lens. 
A transverse section of one of these zones, or 
rings, presents the form of a wedge, one side 
of which is slightly curved. In the sugges- 
tion of this means of extending the central 
lens, we are indebted to our countryman, Dr. 
Brewster, who, in 18]], in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, proved that a lens might be 
formed of separate pieces. The present 
ingenious application to the purpose of light- 
houses we owe to the French. 

It must be obvious that, in this method, 
it is essential that the light should be in the 
centre of the lantern, and of the greatest 
pone brilliancy ; and with this view, a 

amp has-been constructed with three concen- 
tric wicks, the external one having a diameter 
of three inches and a half. The inventors of 
this powerful light were, at first, alarmed 
lest the extraordinary heat should carbonize 
the wick; and they devised a means by 
which the supply of the oil was so much 
increased, that no bad effect resulted. Mr. 
Fresnel assures us, that he kept a fourfold 
socket-lamp lighted for fourteen hours with. 
out snuffing it; and that the rays thrown by 
a lens ‘placed before it, had at the end of 
this time, only diminished one-sixth of their 
original intensity. The Cordovan lighthouse, 
at the mouth of the Garonne, is illuminated 
in this manner ; and it is generally supposed 
to be the finest light in the world. 

We next come to consider the English 
method of parabolic reflectors, by which the 
whole coast of Great Britain is now lighted 
and which our neighbours have lately aban- 
doned. This consists of anumber of Argand 
lamps, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
placed in the foci of reflectors, resembling, in 
shape, the smaller half of anfegg-shell. Their 
number is regulated by the degree of bright- 
ness required. These reflectors are of copper, 
lined with highly-polished silver, and have a 
diameter, generally, of twenty-one inches at 
the mouth, with a depth of nine; a hole ig 
perforated above the flame, for the escape of 
the smoke, and there is a smaller aperture 
below, in which the supporter of the socket 
is inclosed. The first parabolic reflectors 
were used at Liverpool and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and we owe the invention and eppli- 
cation to Captain Hutchinson, a dock-master 
at the former place, The lighthouses lately 
erected on Beachy Head, and on the Perch 
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Rock at the mouth of the Mersey, are consi. 
dered as two of the best specimens of this 
means of illumination. They are revolving 
lights, and are provided with thirty of these 
lamps and reflectors, there being three faces, 
and ten on each face. 

Many experiments have been instituted on 
the respective merits of these two methods, 
and, on the whole, philosophers are inclined 
to give the preference to the more recent 
invention of the lens. The unalterableness 
of the glass, and the lasting nature of its 
polish, are great advantages; and in point of 
economy it is decidedly preferable, as the 
quantity of oil it expends is one-third less 
than is used to produce the same quantity of 
light by the other plan; and an immense 
deal of labour and chance of neglect is spared, 
as the glass requires little cleaning, and as 
there is only one lamp to attend to. But this 
method is not without disadvantages. The 
difficulty of repairing the lenses, and the 
trouble attending on replacing the wicks is 
very great; and as the light depends upon 
one lamp, should any accident occur, the 
results might prove fatal; besides, it had 
been remarked, and can be demonstrated, 
that what the French lens gains in concen: 
tration of light, it loses in divergency; twelve 
degrees is the utmost to be obtamed: whereas 
in the English method, fifteen is the average 
quantity; that is, the English light would 
be visible on fifteen degrees of the horizon,— 
the French only on twelve. 

We shall next draw the attention of our 
readers to the plan proposed by Lieutenant 
Drummond, of the Royal Engineers. It is 
an invention of which this country may 
justly be proud, as having elicited results, 
not only likely to be universally useful to the 
seaman, but in themselves almost miraculous, 
The idea seems first to have occurred to this 
officer, whilst employed on the survey of 
Ireland, where he applied it with great suc- 
cess to the purposes of nocturnal triangu- 
lation; and he submitted a paper to the 
Royal Society, describing his apparatus, 
which was published in the Transactions of 
1826. Subsequently, encouraged by the 
ae the Corporation of the Trinity- 
House, he extended his views ; and a second 
paper appeared in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, in which his discovery was adapted 
to lighthouses. 

In this he describes it as “a method of 
producing intense light.” This is effected 
by a ball of lime, three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, which becomes ignited, by streams 
of hydrogen and oxygen gas blown upon it, 
from two tubes attached to separate gaso 
meters. The balls replace one another, 
directly the surface becomes palpably dimi- 
nished by the action of the gases. more 
simple arrangement has, we understand, beer 
lately made by Mr. Drummond. A cylinder 
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of lime is placed in a socket, and is self; 
supplying ; it is raised while reyolying, and 
thus brings fresh portions opposite the jets 
in succession. During the course of some 
experiments, which were undertaken at the 
expense of the Trinity-House, in May, 1830, 
the lime ball was placed in the focus of a 
parabolic reflector, and we cannot do better 
than quote the words of a distinguished 
naval officer, who was called upon to witness 
the results. The light was established at 
Purfleet, at the distance of ten miles and a 
uatter from the spectators, stationed on the 
inity-Wharf. “The next comparative 
experiment was between the French lens 
and this light. The superiority here was 
equally undeniable, though the difference in 
the degree of whiteness was not so remark- 
able. The French lens, however, is so nearly 
similar to that with the seven Argands, (with 
parabolic reflectors,) that the comparison of 
each, with this light, gave nearly the same 
results, and all equally satisfactory, on the 
score of this discovery.” We have the autho- 
nity of another eye-witness, on the same occa- 
sion, to say, that he remarked that a distinct 
shade was thrown by the light upon a sheet 
of white paper! In Ireland, it is a well- 
attested fact, that it has been seen clearly at 
the distance of ninety miles ! 

We confess we take a warm interest in the 
success of this discovery, both as it serves 
to wipe off the stain which has been cast 
upon our national establishments in a scientific 
point of view, and as it is likely to be emi- 
nently important to the maritime interests of 
this country. We are sure that we carry 
with us the sympathy of every naval officer ; 
and, although the navy is unaccountably 
excluded from all concern in this depart- 
tent, in defiance of ancient usage and 
common sense, still we cannot but raise our 
voice in favour of a light, which is at least 
eighty times as powerful as any yet invented, 
and whose rays are only inferior in bright- 
ness to those of the sun itself. Other duties 
now occupy Mr. Drummond’s valuable time, 
but we sincerely hope, for the cause of huma- 
nity, that he will ere long find leisure to put. 
the finishing hand to his splendid discovery. 

Some experiments have been made of late 
years respecting the brilliancy of oil yas, and 
other gases. The use of gas has this great. 
advantage—the size of the flame can be 
increased to any volume, and it is not liable, 
in the longest nights, to suffer by the negli- 
spree of the keeper; but it has been found, 
that, by this means, nothing is gained in 
intensity of light. The process of the gaso- 
Meter goes on in the wick of a candle, or in 
that of a lamp. The elements from which 
it is produced are the criterion of brilliancy, 
and an equally good material, in both cases, 
will produce an equal lustre. In 1817, the. 
new lighthouse at Dantzi¢ was lighted with 
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gas, and furnished with a large parabolic 
reflector. The Austrian government, in 
1818, adopted this means, at the suggestion 
of Nobili; and Salvore and Promontore, on 
the coast of Istria, are both illuminated by 
gas. Inthe centre of the lantern is a cant 
delabrum, provided with forty-two spouts, 
from which a brilliant body of flame is trans- 
mitted. 

Experiments have been also made on the 
relative effects of animal and vegetable oils, 
when the best spermaceti oil was found to 
produce the most light. Cocoa-nut oil has 
been tried, but without success. 

For the purposes of distinction, there are 
three sorts of lights—the revolying, the fixed, 
and the coloured; and these again are varied 
by doubling them. A revolving lighthouse, 
from the light being concentrated, will be 
seen at a much greater distance than a fixed 
light, which has its lamps disposed round a 
circle. Allowing two lighthouses to have an 
ps as number of lamps and reflectors, the 

vantage in favour of the reyolving light 
would be in the proportion of near three to 
two; that in the revolving lighthouse would 
be seen thirty-three miles, while the other 
would not throw its rays above twenty-two. 
Some revolving lights have four fronts. The 
smallest, of this sort, on the coast of England, 
under the directions of the Trinity-House, 
has five lamps on a face, and three faces. 
Buchanness, in Scotland, from the quick revo- 
lution of its reflector-frame, has the appear- 
ance of a flashing light. Mr. Stephenson 
received a gold medal for this invention, from 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 

Fixed lights are principally advantageous 
in situations where it is only requisite that 
small portions of the horizon should be illu- 
minated. 

Red lights are obtained in the English 
method, by placing a red glass before the 
reflector, which is extremely detrimental to 
the light, as it has the effect of absorbing 
most of the valuable rays, viz. the green, 
blue, and yellow. Red lights are found to 
be nearly sixty-five per cent less bright than 
white ones; and it frequently happens in a’ 
revolving lighthouse where two faces are 
white, and one red, that the red light will 
not be seen, when the white ones are clearly 
distinguished; but these lights are found 
extremely useful for local purposes. In some’ 
cases a white fixed light is arranged so as to 
have one or more red reflectors, which colour 
only the rays of light which illuminate the 
vicinity of shoals, or other dangers, so that 
the navigator, to be in safety, must keep in 
the white light. AtCaldy, in Wales, a 
light has been constructed on this principle, 
having two red reflectors, which indicate a 
danger in the approach— United Service 
Journal. 
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The Public Journals. 


SPRING IN LONDON. 


“ WHEN conscious beauty puts on all her 
charms.” I really do not know what people 
can want who do not find all they wish in 
London just now. Do you like music? The 
ima donna of all Europe is engaged after 
Raster. I always consider it an event in my 
life having seen Pasta, with her inspired eyes 
and classic brow; she gives the idea of a 
Grecian statue, stepped from its pedestal and 
animated with the fire of genius. A clever 
writer in a contemporary reproaches her as 
only presealiying the “haggard queen.” 
Now I feel from ,the different sensations I 
experience, how different are the characters 
that she embodies. Look at the superb defi- 
ance of Fate itself with which she approaches 
the tomb of Ninus as the hitherto all-trium- 
phant Semiramide. In Anna Boleyn how ex- 
quisite are the transitions from, first, the blank 
look of idiotcy, so terribly true ; then the inno- 
cent and engaging expression of childhood, 
so confident in its own happiness; and, at 
last, the flash of reason which brings frenzy 
with it. Who that has heard it, but has 
thrilled at that most touching reproach wrung 
from the stricken soul of love, the “io” of 
her Medea; but the working up of the scene 
is equal to the great effect. There is true 
knowledge of woman’s heart in the timidity 
with which she approaches the beloved Greek. 
No one ever deeply loved without thinking 
themselves unworthy of their idol; and Me- 
dea, the royal, the beautiful, and the gifted, is 
meek and subdued in the presence of Jason. 
Gradually the recollection of her sacrifices 
and her wrongs rouse her to a juster sense of 
her own claims; she knows the vast wealth 
of her love, and feels that such a heart might 
well be the world to that recreant lover. I 
confess I speak of her only as an actress; I 
am incompetent to judge of her as a singer. 
I only like the most simple melody, and re- 
quire to hear an air often; I ask association 
from music; I confess a partiality to barrel 
organs, and clarionets, and ballads, and other 
“street harmonies.” That composer felt as 
well as knew his science, who always asked 
of any new air, “ If it would grind well ?” 
Moore says that in the Malay language, 
the same word expresses woman and flowers; 
if so, it is the prettiest compliment ever paid 
the sex, not that any one of them will be 
grateful for it, for who cares for a general 
compliment more than a general lover. Just, 
however, at this season the Malay tongue 
might be used in London. How many sweet, 
bright, and lovely faces pass us by! Most 
women look well in their bonnets; and as 
for the other sort of flowers, we have them in 
profusion and perfection; such exquisite vio- 
Jets, such delicate lilies of the valley, such a 
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rainbow world of hyacinths as now fill the 
rooms with perfume. How often at the end 
of morning with the fashionable world, after. 
noon with the more quiet of the commu. 
nity, and evening with the very respectable 
indeed, a young cavalier may be seen curbing 
a horse “ impatient of the rein,” at the nur. 
sery-grounds of the King’s Road, till a bou. 
quet of the most fi t exotics is brought 
out. It does not ask much imagination to 
read a history of sighs, smiles, and blushes 
on every leaf. But I have less to say for the 
spring than for any other season; it has a 
name which is tantamount to every thing in 
this world; all know the pretensions of a 
London spring. —L. FE. L.—in the New 
Monthly Magazine. 





IRISH STORY-TELLERS. 
Tux travelling genealogists and wandering 
minstrels of Ireland have been succeeded by 
a race of harmless /fictionists, peculiar to 
that country. One of the most memorable 
of these was Jack Hasnett of Kerry, celebra- 
ted for his adventures with the self-same boar 
which gave old Crohore so much trouble, as 
may still be seen at page 425, vol. II. of 
Tait’s Magazine. Jack was a decent shop- 
keeper in the town, much devoted to three 
friends, drinking, disputing, and fighting; 
but with this difference, that while he really 
cultivated the society of the two former, his 
uaintance with the latter was more a 
matter of boasting than any thing else. If 
‘ou were to believe himself, “ he’d beat Phune 
‘Chooil and Uschur along with him; and, 
as to disputation, why, from Aristotle to the 
Reading made Easy, (for Jack, like almost 
all the shopkeepers of Kerry, had received a 
classical education,) the world could not pro- 
duce a match for him.” The world, and his 
wife, to be sure, thought differently ; but in 
drinking undoubtedly he was a hero. What 
he would have done with some of the Roman 
emperors, is perhaps hard to say, as they 
drank wine ; but for whisky punch he might 
be backed against any man dead or alive. 
Twelve tumblers were nothing to him. Six 
muddled him ; but from that out there was 
no perceptible change ; he could not be made 
more drunk, and you might as well go on 
pouring punch into the Bog of Allan as into 
Jack. ere he sat, unable to stir any part 
of his body, always excepting his hand, 
which was never known to fail while a glass 
was before him, with a look of great wisdom, 
arguing some question, and it made very little 
difference whether there was any one present 
or not. He could maiutain both sides, ins 
friendly way, with the tumbler, and never 
cared fora more numerous audience. But 
one night Jack had been drinking at Ned 
Price’s: there was a dispute as usual; and 
thinking he had received some affront, he 
rose to go away. After a number of experi- 
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ments, as the Library of Useful Knowledge 
would say, to ascertain the position of his 
centre of gravity, and bring it into a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium over the point of 
support, he effected this at last; but instead 
of going to the street door, he turned towards 
the back door. The town, whenever there is 
a heavy fall of rain, is flooded; and this 
night it happened that the water was about 
five or six inches deep in the yard, except at 
one part higher than the rest, where this 
young villain of a boar had his sty, The 
threshold of the back door was raised some 
steps above the yard, and when Jack came to 
the steps, of course he stumbled and fell for- 
ward into the water, where he lay quite at 
his ease. 

The boar, as soon as he heard the splash, 
thinking he had got something great, made 
three standing leaps up to Jack, and seizing 
the skirt of his surtout, began to tear away 
at it; but finding no substance in this, he 
soon qnitted it, and laid hold of Jack’s arm, 
which he began to chew. “Eh! what’s 
that?” says Jack, raising himself on one 
elbow, and hitting with the other at the boar ; 
“fair play! don’t strike a man when down.” 
The boar paying no attention to this protest, 
planted his fore-legs on Jack’s body, and 
seized him by the shoulder. ‘Fair play !” 
says Jack again; “don’t strike a man when 
down. I'll box you over a garter.” The boar 

ted. “‘ What’s that you say? eh? what’s 

t you say? Can’t you speak plain, man, 
like me ?” muttered Jack; “let me get up, 
and I'll box you over a garter.” But the 
boar became desirous of dragging Jack up 
towards his sty out of the water, and looking 
for a convenient part to lay hold of for that 
purpose, he began to walk in all directions 
over his body, and seized first his leg, and 
then his arm again. During all this, of 
course, Jack was not idle. He made several 
temonstrances, several appeals to the boar’s 
chivalrous feelings, and offered to fight them 
all one after another, but in vain. At length, 
luckily for Jack, as the boar would probably 
have killed him, drunk and helpless as he 
was, a maid servant heard his expostulations. 
“For God’s sake come here!” says she, 
there’s something in the yard;” and she 
alarmed the whole house. Lights were 
brought, and they found Jack, leaning on his 
elbow, issuing his protocols and protests with 
a look of the most drunken gravity ; his face 
being turned towards the boar, from which he 
was not a foot distant, though he could never 
see his adversary. They took him up, changed 
his clothes, pes placed him, sitting before a 
large fire, with a tumbler of punch, smoking 
hot on the table near him. fh this position 
his spirits soon revived, and he was able to 
give an account of his adventures, which 
certainly did not lose in his own hands. Ac- 
cording to his account he had performed 


wonders. There were, at least, twenty per- 
sons beating him, all of whom he had 
either killed or wounded. The children 
crowded about him in ecstacies of astonish- 
ment. “Oh, d’ye hear him,—that I mightn’t. 
He tells lies as fast as a horse would trot.— 
Sure there was no one at all at him but 
Billy.” “The first of them,” says Jack, 
taking a huge sup, “ was a tall black fellow, 
with iron heels to his boots. He come be- 
hind, and struck me with a thaivaun of a 
stick.” 

“ Did the villain knock you down, Jack ?” 

“Is it 1? He didn’t stirme. I was as 
firm as a rock. Well, four more made at me. 
Ye cowardly rascals,” says I, “I?ll never let 
ye go home alive. One of them made no an- 
swer, but pulls his hat over his eyes, and 
struck at me, and with that the whole of them 
surrounded me.” 

“ And did any at all of them knock you 
down, Jack? I heard you were in the 
gutter.” 

“Oh! *twas Dan Cronen said that. He 
lies, the rascal; and by J——, I'll cut him 
into garters as soon as I catch him! No, 
Tim; from first to last I wasn’t knocked 
down. But have ye the bod/uvvaun ? [a dumb 
person.] For God’s sake keep that fellow. 
Oh, that’s a treacherous ! He had a 
blackthorn stick full of knobs; and blud and 
’oun’s, my ribs! Oh, I thought he’d never 
let me get up. Have ye the olluvvaun ? 
He usen’t say a word, but hit me.”— Tait’s 
Magazine. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF EDMUND KEAN. 
Kean had the weakness common to the 
members of his precarious profession: the 
writer of this article has often heard him de- 
clare that he was born on St. Patrick’s day, 
(i.e. 17th March, 1787.) Yet latterly he as 
positively affirmed that his birth took place 
in November, 1790! His parentage was 
also continually questioned by Aimself; and 
he frequently, to many persons who were not 
particularly in his confidence, affirmed his 
belief to be, that Mrs. Carey was not his 
mother, but that he owed his existence to a 
lady who through life assumed the title of his 
aunt; that lady was, nearly sixty years since, 
under the protection of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and was introduced by him to Garrick, who 
gave her an introduction to the then mana- 
gers of Drury, where she ap soon after 
the death of the British Ruscius. It is not 
my intention now to pursue this question, 
nor to enter upon the other much mooted 
point of Kean’s being or not being for a short 
period at Eton; my object at present is to 
throw together a few facts, the vouchers for 
which are at hand, as aids to a biography of 
that extraordinary actor. 

I saw youn mund Carey (Kean) first 
in April, 1796. I am particularly positive 
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both to month and year, because I met Mrs. 
Carey and the boys—( Darnley was the other 
reputed son by another father; this actor was 
for many years at Astley’s Amphitheatre, and 
is now living)—on the morning of the day 
6n which Ireland’s pretended Shakspearian 
drama was performed. Edmund was always 
little, slight, but not young-looking ; I should 
say he was then ten years of age! The 
following September he played Tom Thumb 
at Bartholomew fair at a public house; his 
mother played Queen Dollalolla; he had a 
good voice, and was a pretty boy, but unques- 
tionably more like a./ew than a Christian 
child. Old Richardson, the showman, en- 
gaged him then and subsequently, and is 
living to vouch for the fact, as far as eyesight 
goes, that in 1796, Kean looked more like a 
child of ten or twetve than of six years. This 
of course puts an end to the possibility of 
his having been born in the year 1790. I 
camot vouch as to the truth of the oft- 
repeated story of the dance of devils in Mac- 
beth, and his rejoinder to John Kemble, who 
found fault with him, that “he (Kean) had 
never appeared in tragedy before ;” but if it 
did occur, it must have been in 1794; for 
Garrick’s Drury was pulled down to be 
rebuilt in 1791, and the new theatre com- 
thenced dramatic performances with Macbeth. 
Many novelties of arrangement were at- 
tempted, the dance in question among the 
rest. Charles Kemble made his first appear- 
ance as Malcolm that very night, and the 
audience laughed very heartily when he ex- 
claimed, “ 0h! by whom ?” on hearing the 
account of his father’s murder. Charles 
Kemble was then said to be eighteen, I think 
he was more. If Kean was one of the dancing 
devils, he could have been only three years 
and five months old ; that is, taking his own 
Account of being born in November, 1790. 

Kean broke his leg when a boy, riding an 
act of horsemanship at Bartholomew fair; 
and he was often, about the years 1802, 3, 4, 
and 5, about different parts of the country 
spouting, riding, or rope-dancing. The last 
fime I saw him, previous to his “ great hit,” 
was at Sadler’s Wells ; he was in front to see 
Belzoni, (afterwards known as the great 
traveller,) who gave a pantomimic perform- 
ance (such as Bucrow has since attempted) 
illusttative of the passions of Lebrun: Bel- 
zoni was superior to anything I ever beheld, 
and I am not solitary in that opinion. Ellar, 
the harlequin, and Belzoni were together at 
the old Royalty theatre ; and Belzoni’s brother 
was also there. The great and enterprising 
traveller was retained as a posturer at 2/. per 
week ! 

About 1800, at the Rolls Rooms, Chancery 
ane, young Kean, then described as “the 
infant prodigy, Master Carey,” gave readings ; 
amid other things he actually read the whole 
of Shakspeare’s “Merchant of Venice.” 
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Many of the persons who were then stave. 
struck were attracted by the singularity of a 
child making such an attempt ; amid others, 
one Edwards,* whom the amateurs of the 
drama may remember as appearing at varions 
benefits in the metropols, reciting Satan’s 
“ Address to the Sun,” and occasionally acting 
Shylock, &c. &c. but who concluded his efforts 
by a failure in Richard the Third, at Covent. 
Garden Theatre, in September, 1815. Ed- 
wards was only five or six years older than 
Kean, and the “ boy” was so much “ elder than 
his looks” that they became constant compa- 
nions. Edwards to his death affirmed that 
“he had taught Kean all he knew:” this 
was but the idle expression of a clever but 
disappointed man; however, it is worthy of 
remark that Edwards, in common with all 
others who knew Kean intimately as a doy, 
always declared that he was then “a splendid 
actor, and that many of his effects (at the age 
of fourteent) were quife as startling as any 
of his more mature performances.” Byron, 
who mirgled at the time of Kean’s débdt 
much in all ranks of theatrical society, says, 
“Kean began by acting Richard the Third 
when quite a boy, and gave all the promise 
of what he afterwards became (See Moore’s 
Life.) That such was the case there is 
abundant evidence: Cobham, an actor long 
known at the minor theatres, who was a 
playmate of Kean, remembers hearing all 
the amateur or private actors of the time 
(1802) say that “ Carey was the best amateur 
then extant.” He had little means of bearing 
part in the expenses, yet the leading charac- 
ters were assigned to bin at a private theatre 
then existing in Lamb’s Conduit-street : this 
is an extraordinary fact, when the reader is 
told that in these places he who pays the 
highest price (maugre his incapability) has 
the right of playing first-rate parts. Mr. 
Roach, an old theatrical booksellér, who 
lived many years in the court running ftom 
Brydges-street to Drury-lane, often spoke of 
Kean’s acting Richard in his (Roach’s) gar- 
ret with a Scotch pret for his Lady Anne: 
her patois was a tetrible grievance to little 
Kean, who was teaching’ her English, and 
tnimicking her Scotch from morning to night. 
In requital for his initiating her into the 
mysteries of the vulgar tongue, he made her 
teach him the dialect of Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, a part in which he appeared for a 
few nights at Druty towards thie close of his 
career: I think it was considered to bea 
failure by his best friends. According to Mr. 
* This Edwards was what is called a writin, 
painter, in which art he was said to excel. He liv 
many years in Harp-laue (or alley), and I believe 
died there. 
i i This is presuming him to have been born in 
TF this lassie is now a Mrs. Robiuson or Robertson, 
and playing the characters sustained lately in Lon- 
don by Mrs. Davenport in various proviucial theatres 
in Scotland. 
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,Roach, Kean acted ¢/s and various other 
characters when a child, in his (Roach’s) loft 
or. garret, about the year 1798 or 1799, when 
at the utmost, Kean could have been but in 
his thirteenth year.* 

Kean, Charles Molloy Westmacott, poor 
Huntley, late of many London theatres, Pierce 
Egan, and Oxberry, were all boys together. 
With the latter Kean was very intimate, up 
to the day of the comedian’s death; and 
Westmacott was a frequent visiter at Kean’s 
last retreat, Richmond. a) 

With a sort of prescience as to his future 
gory, Kean was always his dramatic, Carey 
his pantomimic appellation. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of all the gymnastic portion of 
the drama: often at rehearsal I have known 
him go through the’long scene of Othello 
and fico, with a pathos that riveted us, even 
then (1809), and at the conclusion fling a 
somerset or handspring off the stage. From 
the year 1800, he was alternately at shows 
and at theatres; he always sang prettily, 
played the harpsichord by ear very fairly, 
danced gracefully, not skilfully, and in eques- 
trian and show companies was a great fa- 
vourite with the females. His dissipation 
kept him: continually poor, and from the hard 
ptessure of circumstances, hé applied for a 
situation at the Haymarket Theatre ; he was 
ged by Colman, Winston, and Morris, 
ata salary of 2/. per week for little business 
(1806): (it is a lesson to the “ poor creatures 
of the earth,” not easily to be forgotten, that 
the same man, twenty years afterwards, when 
wrung in heart and frame, physically and 
mentally weak, received 50/. per night at the 
same theatre; but his name was a good 
trading commodity then.) Dibdin has in his 
Reminiscences spoken of the promise given 
by the embryo Roscius, in a trifling part in 
the comedy of “Five Miles Off;” it may 
appear something like Dennis Brulgruddery’s 
pp which was “ prophesying after the 

,” to say that others also saw gleams of 
talent; they affirm: it, “and they are ‘all 
honourable men.” : 

A. circumstance hitherto unalluded to_ by 

who have written of Kean, was, that 
the season that. he devoted his powers. to 
“messages and little business,” was that in 
which Rae made his metropolitan bow. . My 
readers doubtless remember Rae, a hand- 
some man, a bustling actor, tolerably equable 
in tragedy and comedy, who played many 
parts well, some few excellently, none greatly, 
whose engagement took place in consequence 
* On reference to some notes taken in 1816; I find 
asimilar statement from other quarters. Roach wag 
himself a Scotchman ; if living, he must be very old. 
His daughter married a geutleman named Gunes, 
who once managed the Brighton theatre, and lately 
made himself conspicuous by advertising himself for 
Hamlet at the Surrey Theatre, and enumerating up- 
wards of one hundred lines, at each of which he (Mr. 
G.) had received a round of applause in his tour 
through the provinces ! 
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of Mrs. Siddons having casually said: that 
“out of London there was nothing equal to 
the young: fellow at Liverpool ;” the young 
fellow was accordingly seat for, and on the 
9th of June, 1806, (the opening night that 
Season,) Rae appeared as Octavian, and 
Edmund Kean as the Goatherd. If: yout 
memory does not serve you, reader, it may 
aid it to say that the part in question was 
played by Atkins at Covent-garden Theatre, 
and by Hughes at Drury-lane. Those who 
knew Seen may conceive the sort of feeling 
gs which he left the theatre that night; 
e. 
’ “who yet, alas! had known 

Of conscious merit but the pangs alone.” . 
Rae had been eminently successful, and de- 
servedly so, as tragedians went, for in those 
days Elliston was a great man in buskins: 
Kean who, it may be believed, spoke the 
part beautifully, did not receive a hand. Oc- 
tavian was one of Kean’s pet parts: it was 
Kemble’s chef @euvre, and at that time, to 


all young t s the frantic lover was 
the touchstone, as after 1814, Richard the 
Third became, 


Kean, in 1806, I firmly believe, was a 
better actor than by possibility he could have 
been in 1830, when sickness had enervated 
his frame, and when his defects had become 
habits by the flattery of ill-judging friends, 
and the applause of name-lauding auditors. 

The Haymarket closed on the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1806. On the 22nd of that month, 
Kean appeared at Tunbridge Wells, then 
under the management of Mrs. Baker, thus 
announced: “Lord Hastings and Peepi 
Tom by Mr. Kean, from the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket.” On the 24th he played 7Zyke 
and Jerry Sneak ; and on subsequent occa- 
sions, Douglas, Sir George Ai S Nalegte, 
Delaval, Frederick (Lovers’ Vows), Caleb 
Quotem, Snake (School for Scandal), Lenox 
(Macbeth), and Coxswain (Blackbeard). By 
this it appears, he could have been engaged 
for no ‘distinct line, as he occasionally figured 
as first tragedian, frequently as light come- 
dian, generally sang comic songs between, 
was often the hero of farces, and not unfte- 
quently delivered messages! He remained 
in this company until September, ]807. His 
cast of characters during his second. season 
were equally miscellaneous, including Gru- 
mio (Taming the Shrew), Mungo, Shacabac 
(Bluebeard), Gratiano (Merchant of Venice), 
Dr. Lenitive (Prize), Harlequin, Searamouch, 
Ataliba (Pizarro), and the Lieutenant of the 


Tower in Richard the Third !—Abridged ~ 


Srom the New Monthly Magazine. 
The Gatherer. 
Tithe Child—James Brock was the tenth 


child of his parents. When this boy’s mother 
went to pay her tithe to Dr. Barnard, the 
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rector of Maghera, afterwards Bishop of 
Limerick, and well known as the friend of 
Johnson, and a member of the Club, the 
poor woman said—“ Sir, you have the tenth 
of all I possess, except my children: it is 
but justice you should have the tenth of 
them too: here is my tenth son, take him 
and provide for him.” Dr. Barnard took the 
child at her word, clothed him, and sent him 
to school, where he ever went by the name of 
Tithe —Quarterly Review. 

Day-mare—During the intensely hot sum- 
mer of 1825, I experienced an attack of day- 
mare. Immediately after dining, I threw 
myself on my back upon a sofa, and, before 
I was aware, was seized with difficult respira- 
tion, extreme dread, and utter incapability of 
motion or speech. I could neither move nor 
cry, while the:breath came from my chest in 
broken and suffocating xysms. During 
all this time, I was perfectly awake; I saw 
the light glaring in at the windows in broad 
sultry streams; I felt the intense heat of the 
day pervading my frame ; and heard distinctly 
the different noises in the street, and even 
the ticking of my own watch, which I had 
placed on the cushion beside me. I had, at 
the same time, the consciousness of flies buz- 
zing around, and settling with annoying 

rtinacity upon my face. ‘During the whole 
Rt, judgment was never for a moment sus- 
pended. 1 felt assured that I laboured under 
a species of incubus. I even endeavoured to 
reason myself out of the feeling of dread 
which filled my mind, and longed with insuf- 
ferable ardour for some one to open the door, 
and dissolve the spell which bound me in its 
fetters. The fit did not continue above five 
minutes ; by di I recovered the use of 

ch and motion ; and as soon as they were 
so far restored as to enable me to call out and 
move my limbs, it wore insensibly away.— 
Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep. 

Time, says a moralist, is like a grateful 
friend if we use it well, it never fails to make 
us a suitable requital. 

Dead as a Door-nail. 
-—What ! is the old wing dora, 

Pistol—As nail in door: the things I speak are 

just. nm Shakspeare. 

This proverbial expression (says Steevens) 
is oftener used’ than understood. The door 
nail is the nail on which in ancient doors 
the knocker strikes. It is, therefore, used as 
a comparison to any one irrecoverably dead, 
one ae hes fallen (as: Virgil says) multa 
morte, i. e. with abundant death, such as 
reiteration of strokes on the head would 
naturally produce. 

Signs of Prosperity. 
« You —— buy land as cheap as stinking 
rel.” —S. re. 
*Schnson tells us_—“ In former times the 
prosperity of the nation was known by the 
velue of land, as now by the price of stocks. 
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Before Henry VII. made it safe to serve the 
king regnant, it was the practice at every 
yng he cy aon to confiscate the 
estates of t that opposed, and, perha) 
of those who did not’ assist, hien PiThoe 
therefore, that foresaw the change of govern- 
ment, and thought their estates in danger, 
were desirous to sell them in haste for some- 
thing that might be carried away.” 

P.T. W. 


In a fciend’s album, Mr. Smith, keeper of 
the prints in the British Museum, wrote a 
layful account of himself, in which is the 
ollowing paragraph. “ I can boast of seven 
events, some of which great men might be 
proud of—I received a kiss, when a boy, from 
the beautiful Mrs. Robinson; was patted on 
the head by Dr. Johnson; ‘have frequently 
held Sir Joshua Reynolds’s spectacles ; par- 
took of a pot of porter with an elephant; 
saved Lady Hamilton from falling, when the 
melancholy news reached her of Lord Nel. 
son’s death; three times conversed with 
George III.; and was once shut up in 
room with Mr. Kean’s lion (puma).”— Morn. 
ing Chronicle. 


The Seven Sleepers.—In a r recen 
inserted in the Mirror, (vide lost fas 
and extracted from the Metropolitan, it is 
asserted that a certain drowsy hero only open. 
ed his bible to fall instinctively “ upon the 
story of the Seven Sleepers.” Correspon- 
dent wishes to inquire where such a story is 
to be met with in our common English bible? 
The Apocrypha contains the affecting his- 
tory of the seven martyr brethren, but, she 
begs to suggest to the writer of the paper in 
uestion, and to hint to its readers, that the 
ohammedan Koran is the book most likely 
to contain the fable of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus, and not the sacred scriptures of 
the Hebrews and Christians; albeit some 
writings, now and then added thereunto, 
(but generally omitted in the ordinary editions 
of the bible,) are considered uncanonical and 
apocryphal, ' 


Fairs and feasts were formerly held ‘ia 
churchyards, in honour of the saint to whom 
the church was dedicated; but in conse 
quence of their being very much abused, they 
were finally suppressed, according to Spelman, 
in the thirteenth of Edward IITI., as appear 
by the following extract: “ And the 
commandeth and forbiddeth that from hence 
forth, neither fairs and markets shall be 
in churchyards, for the honour of the Ch 
Given at Westminster, the VIII of Octobre. 
the XIII yeare of Kynge ee Py od 
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